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the truth in or beyond the mistakes, and try to help others — 
and himself with that. . ’ 


When, for’instance, everything has been said about the 
failures of traditional religion to present the nature of Jesus 
Christ in the manner in which the Unitarian must see it, 


of the secret of the life of Christ... What was. the manner.of 
communion between him and the God he called his Father? 
Wherein lay the secret of it? In what way is that relevant 


to the issues of today? ‘In what way is religion a growing, 


passionate, adjusting life, that recerves deeper 


aS one is more devoted to it? In what way tanh dierent 
‘from or an addition to what is commonly known as truth? 


Thése are the questions which Unitarian liberals must © 


it is taking place in the Minds of men. Unitarians can religious observance. The 


struggle too, and believe in that—there is no other belief— 
they are saving the world for the kind of faith which, in so 


various ways, is ultimate to them. 


CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE 


has always been jealous of any 

religious zeal and never ceases in its efforts to make the central 
authority of Rome ubiquitous and inescapable. The worker 
priests toed the line in the end, i 

enterprise, a 
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Actordiag to a study by Sorbamne there 
re two main reasons for this. Firstly the decline in the num- 


t of Catholic clergy and secondly a substantial decrease in 
the number of practising Catholics. These are not necessaril 


- two different aspects of the same fact. The Concordat which 
there still remains the positive task of reaching to the heart — 


consequence was that the ranks of the ordinary clergy thinned 
out considerably. who remained ‘or who still: felt the 


Parallel with this deve has been the decline in 
iddie classes, predominantly anti- 
clerical in the middle of the nineteenth century, became partly 
re-christianized.” For the rest it has been shown that only a 
minority -of Frenchmen are practising Catholics and many 
French citizens are not even baptized. It was under these con- 
ditions that the movement known. as Catholic Action arose. 
This aimed at.an increasing participation of Catholic laymen 
in the historic mission of the Church which, so it came to be 
realized, was not the responsibility of the priesthood and the 
religious orders only. In Germany, Italy and Belgium the 
_ growth of specifically Catholic parties was en- 
couraged. 
In France the form, though 


development took a different 
Catholicism is, of course, represented in the F 
. Students’, work izati 


As far as the situation in France is concerned it is 


_ to say whether the movements just mentioned represent the last 


iH cruits who, although mostly sincere, were somewhat tepid in 
| their’ enthusiasm. Later this provision was rescinded. The 
i call to the priesthood were generally of better calibre. Many 
+ indeed showed a. preference for the religious Orders, with all 
f the conditions of discipline and devotion which these imposed, 
| and avoided the ordinary ranks of the secular clergy. 
answer. * 
i And for all liberals they are related to what is happen- ‘ 
ing in the struggle of ideas. There is only a struggle because _ 
| By A. B. Downing 
‘ READERS of The Inquirer will no doubt remember the 
whose enterprising missions among “working masses” 
n dissolved Roman hierarchy. latter Chambe. were 
Mave sow created ith th miention oO attracting new converts among 
the “dechristianized ” population who had become alienated 
H from the traditional parish life and who might create new 
i Christian communities within society as a whole through these 
in “kin me conscience Of many fFrenci usual development in sphere. ‘ an 
if Catholics. Any Christian Church to-day, even a rigid and —— Priests sometimes tended to identify themselves too closely, 
if authoritarian one, is forced sooner or later to take note of politically and socially, with their new parishioners and they 
- the changing world, if it has any enduring spiritual life—and met disciplinary consequences which, given the nature of 
yi the Catholic Church has plenty of that. Every secular amour § Catholicism, were inevitable. 
t and every human confusion is bound to have an echo, even in not cas 
the ear of an eternal Church founded by God Himself. 
| a striking proof of its vitality. Time only will tell. Perhaps 
tbe permancace of the Catholic fash will be demoosraed 
t An interesting commentary on this has recently appeared increasingly subtle ways as twentieth century moves on to- 
: in the official organ of the Vatican (reported by the Man- wards the third ChrisGan millcanium. Signs of this are not 

chester Guardian). As is well known, there are political parties wang. 

on the Continent whose membership is largely Catholic. * 
| Catholic laymen, it appears, are not always as mindful of the core 
the ecclesiastical authority as legitimate only in the strictly or ihe members of 
i. im secular matters. How quickly Rome sees the red whether it was possible for the State schools to give children 
light! its reaction is always quick and unequivocal Its of 
a truly moral Many of these-now employ Catholic 
+ ecclesiastical conscience neither slumbers sleeps. teachers, who cannot of course give any religious instruction. 
i With its wide-awake realism goes a subtle resourcefulness Moral criticisms of the country’s youth are made just as often 
F which we liberal Christians might well envy. In the nineteenth in. France as they are here. It is asserted that the 
7 century the Roman Church was in high-class thinkers ie: im the State schools “has not im creating 
all attempts to thought. In the twentieth fo land ‘Sonne Cothalie thet 
| century, however, the anti-Christian tendencies in our civiliza- willl best suit the Church's -is not the inculcation of 
} Since just before the morality,” whi go d, but rather 2 
War anti-Christian (ie. in this context anti-Catholic) which 
: has been particular sin France and —. give by example more than by precept. What the secular school 
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Again, one may ask, does all this do no more than show 
that the Catholic i is intreasingly on the defensive or 
does it prove rather that the Church is possessed of increas- 
ingly subtle reserves of moral and spiritual strength? The 
question is no less pertinent to our own Unitarian religious 


COMMENT 

A Temple to Mithra 

aroused among those who habitually frequent the City is a 
remarkable tribute to the never-dying desire to know the pa: 
not only of our own nation, but of humanity in general, 
their Origins and their destiny. Mithraism was not a rival 
the Christian faith until more than two centuries after the 
time of Jesus, but the attempt of Julian the Apostate to make 
it the religion of the empire was foiled, and it was of that 


ians recognize that there is no such absolute 
opposition, and that Mithraism was a highly spiritual religion. 


feature of the ' 

he says, is strong and active, and will remain so, so long 
does not ' Government ; but the wri 
ts Clearly : by the church 
leaders political leaders, and 
their readiness to back inculcating 


ment insists that Chinese Christians cut themselves off from all 
contact with their Western co-religionists, a requirement which 
would hit very severely the Roman Catholics with their papal 
allegiance. For the Protestants it means independence in 
leadership, financial support and propaganda, and entails the 
departure of foreign missionaries. Confticianism seems to be 
regarded as the major opponent. Up till the time of the 
Japanese invasion, it- looked as though China would be able 
to evolve a synthesis of her own Confucian culture, with 
Western religion, science and democracy; but the Japaness 
invasion so weakened the national life that a spiritual vacuum 
was created that was ready to be filled by the Communism 
that arrived with the prestige of material conquest. The Chris- 
tian Church, with its three million members, although influen- 
tial out of all proportion to its numbers, must, I should 
imagine be prejudiced very greatly in its opposition to Com- 
munist attacks, because of its own lack of unity in leadership. 


| Commentator. 
THE AXE 
By John Hallam 
(Minister of Lydgate Chapel) 


was a time when the earth was covered with forests 

and the men of that tirne were men of the forest, creatures 
dominated by the —< tangled life, hunted and hunting wild. 
From the dry bones and the scratchings on rocks we label these 
men as savages, primitives, uncivilized, as men who lived by 
instinct, unable to articulate their feelings or rationalize their 
experiences. Yet there were some who went hunting wild 

the wildest beauty in the world. They had desi 
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witness 
failure that Julian spoke in one of the most famous statements | BS 
in all history—“ O Galilean, thou hast conquered!” Orthodox 9 
people, like the man who wrote a letter to The Times a few -% 
days ago, bewailing the readiness of so many to spare a heathen 
temple, whilst they are willing to see the closure of a Christian = 
Church in Leeds, naturally regard the Mithraic cult as wholly 
evil-dark, black as against the perfect purity of Christianity. 
Professor Angus, for example, in his work, The Mystery 
Religions and Christianity, says that in the Liturgy of Mithra 
and, ‘I may be initiated and that the Holy Spirit may 
breathe within me.” Mithra was regarded as the “ mediator” 
between the unapproachable god who reigned in the ethereal | 
spheres, and the human race suffering and struggling here | 
below. Some of its sacraments, such as the Eucharist, were | 
so much like the Christian sacraments that one of the Christian 
Fathers says : “ The devils had by way of imitation introduced 
this very solemnity into the mysteries of Mithra; for you may 
know that when anyone is initiated into this religion, bread = 
and a cup of water with a certain form of words are made use | 
of in the sacrifice.” | 
have been times and places where it has sunk below Mithraism | 
at its best. oresis and Uf = 
The Church in China he elements all for | s 
ALTHOUGH } am not a member of Mr. Attlee’s political | | -% 
party, I must confess to being utterly unable to see reason achieved by men from the tyranny and chaos of the forest. a 
in the indignation shown by many excellent people at e 
to China of members of the Labour Party. It is all 5 
be to come ionshi a the forest was still in men’s blood. a | 
hitherto indisposed to accept any Western contacts ; with Wider 
man of Mr. Attlee’s character and principles can be had been made 
to use the occasion for the highest ends. One of the 
visit is the series of articles on the new China EEE forest but they could not go back, not now they = 
Observer from the pen of Mr. Sam Watson, § had MEM the life of the clearing. The forests of trees as <7 
of the Durham Mimeworkers. An man places were of the past, but man could not live ; 
without his forest. 
himself. He filled the gap in nature, he created of words, a 
| ideas, magmings, forests of the mind and of the spirit. a 
al “ And what is Earth's eye, tongue, or heart else, where 2 
Else, but in dear and dogged man 
the We know from the dry, dead leaves and the rings under wi 
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but this did not take place. The World Council Executive felt 
it would result in a weakening of the present formula and mem- 
bership basis. They were ready only to accept amendments 
aiming at strengthening the orthodoxy of the present basis. 
The Remonstrant Brotherhood withdrew their amendment and 
at a meeting of its General Assembly on June 2 last agreed to 
sccm the World Council basis, but a free interpretation was 
allow | 


This situation was contested by Dr. P. D. van Royen on 
the ground that there was an implication of Trinitarianism in 
the formula and that a liberal interpretation was scarcely pos- 
sible while the language used was so unequivocall 


* 


Dr. van Royen’s arguments were not accepted by the 
Assembly with the result that he resigned his ministry, feeling 
that the Remonstrant Brotherhood was lacking in liberal 
thought. A number of other members followed this minister’s 
example. | 

In Holland there is still one stronghold of religious 
liberalism and universalism. It is the “ Free Community ” of 
Amsterdam. Founded in 1877 when two ministers left the 


Dutch Reformed Church. Since the end of the second world 


war this community has been led by two talented 


| young men, 
the Rev. E. Frater Smid and the Rev. G. J. de Nie. Lately, it 


has been decided to develop “ Free Communities” outside 
Amsterdam. 


y orthodox. 


divine core in men, so as to bring peace and order to mankind. 
‘He further deals with the varied outlooks and beliefs of 
Unitarianism and, in conclusion, states that though these beliefs 
‘may clash, the resulting tensions are essential to the future 
of all religious bodies. 

_ In reply “ A Swiss Point of View ” is given by the Editor, 
Rev. Hans Ulrich-Siilser of Basle. He acknowledges Mr. 
McGraw’s statement that many definitions of the Unitarian 
way of thought would leave out something a particular 
Unitarian would think vital and agrees that Unitarianism is 
very hard to define. He feels that basically the members of 


_ the Swiss Zwinglibund agree that only in-freedom can faith — 
develop, but that they use this freedom differently from Eng- 
lish Unitarians. | 


He likens Unitarianism to a meal 4a la carte, “a little 


Buddha as hors d’oeuvre, then a plate of Christianity, followed 


by a of Loa-Tse as and feels this 
view is justified in ia srabilit 
all religions is doubtful. Hans Siilser 
then oulines the Liberal Protestants’ opinions. In answer to 
his own question he emphatically states that the liberal Chris- 
tians of the Continent are not more conservative, less mature 
or less logical than Unitarians in England. They reach 
different conclusions because in Switzerland free Christianity 


has not had to grow up in isolation from the main body of | 


the church, it concerns itself with modern studies of Jesus and 
the Bible, and its decision to centre on Jesus and the Bible is 


made in full 
Hans Siilser feels that, though they are so different 
Unitarians, both groups can gain f one . The 


he 
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In the summer of 1954 a second centre was opened at 
Doelinchem and the Rev. Ritzeina Bos, the former Lutheran | 
Srcularizing people of liberal religious outlook in order to Swiss Cauren personally responsible for the intactues 
cir izing people of li religious ou in to 
explore the possibilities of extension in other parts of the the it continue to 
country. As a result of this 50 per cent replies in the affirma- With | 
tive were received. A provisional committee is at work in as — _ Unitarians, and in doing so excludes | 
Utrecht where it is hoped to establish a congregation. = peed exclusion = Bot pecan pte is 
The “Free Community” is also attracting to its ranks _ Though Hans Siilser brings out th RECESS Fe | 
religious humanists now outside the orthodox churches. It is ee he of ae © 
thought by many people that these orthodox tendencies in the my mind the difference is negligil example, he instances 
Dutch churches will strengthen still further the “ Free Com- the enquiries into the life of Christ as one of the ways that they : . 
munity” and that by the end of this year it will have five oer, differently but, in my 
ome investigations are on the same lines as those of 
Judgi bet en the two ticles the only “ diff ce” | 
hope for new and vigorous life is springing up. can find is that Liberal Protestantism in Switzerland is en- 
tirely Christian, whereas English Unitarians may appreciate 
UNITARIANISM AND LIBERAL — fou trom icachings other than Christ 
CHRISTIANITY The caption on the cover of the magazine states “of 
youth, by youth, for youth,” but I feel that this magazine 
A CONTRAST would be of interest to older persons also. 
By Nora Jackson 
THE GARDEN IN TOWN 
appointment by its dilatory publication. Many times the spring (Minister, Mount Pottinger Unitarian Church, Belfast) 
flowers have been im bloom before the winter issue has , ae ; 
appeared. The July, 1954, issue has excelled itself on two 
First by appearing punctually, second by the value day, the th Tos tudent tha 
: ie . ‘ he was the fortunate owner of an expansive garden wns 4 
In an pase of articles is and paths. One day a student called at the home of the lecturer 
when — German versions are end wee ant a on being told that the learned man 
given, issue contains but two full length articles. was in his garden. man was shown into the garden 3 
_ The first, by Rev. Ronald McGraw, endeavours to ex- and there was the profesor pacing with dow tread a small F 
plain British and American Unitarianism. He recalls how area of land walled in all round. The whole place measured i 
Unitarianism was born out of the rejection of the Doctrine only a few square yards. The student, astounded, could not - 
of the Trinity and the substitution of the Unity of the God- Mile net ate be 
head and explains that, as a non-conformist religion, it pre Maa ow tiny the garden was. oe oan ae 
encourages freedom in the religious search. know, but look 
In ‘many of the Unitarian ideas and # 
Ronald McGrew fiemiy declares that the anne at When it was known that I was to become the minister of a nf 
Unitarianism to-day is to nourish the spiritual activity of the church in Belfast and live within the city limits, many of my - 
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